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business of individual consciousness, the specific faculty of human adapta- 
tion, is to reestablish in their true function the instincts which accident or 
ignorance has corrupted, and to direct harmoniously a moral nature, 
subject to rapid evolution, to new forms. Each of the primordial instincts 
ought to be studied in the diverse human forms into which it develops ; 
and the relations of these forms to the primitive instinct and to each other 
should then be investigated. With the help of all the psychological and 
sociological knowledge at our disposal, as well as with the help of simple 
empirical observations of moral experience, the main deviations of which 
each tendency is susceptible should be studied, and the attempt made to 
discover the methods of developing harmoniously the different forms of 
human activity. This task Dr. Delvolve undertakes in Chapters iv-viii 
of his book, considering in turn : the instinct of preservation and growth ; 
the instinct of reproduction ; the social instinct ; the activity of knowledge ; 
and moral therapeutics. 

Frank Thilly. 
Cornell University. 

The Philosophy of Goethe' s Faust. By Thomas Davidson. Edited by 
Charles M. Bakewell. Boston, Ginn & Company, 1906. — pp. 158. 

A great drama, being a portrayal of life, can, like life itself, be looked 
at from many different points of view. This explains why there are almost 
as many interpretations of Goethe's Faust as there are interpreters. Each 
writer will read into the work his own Weltanschauung, and attempt to solve 
the riddle with his own favorite key. It is easy to find in Faust, particularly 
in the second part, which is full of mysticism and allegory, whatever the 
critic happens to be looking for and a great deal more than the poet him- 
self has written into it. During Goethe's life-time attempts were even 
made to explain Faust by means of Hegelian concepts, although Goethe 
himself cared nothing at all for Hegel's philosophy. To be sure, no one 
can prove that the poet did not mean everything attributed to him by his 
interpreters, any more than any one can prove that the universe and life 
do not mean what the world-interpreters declare. 

The creator of Faust would have viewed Mr. Davidson's efforts to read 
his mind, with the same cheerful tolerance with which he was accustomed 
to view all such attempts. Perhaps he would have recalled his own lines, 
which seem to fit the case in hand : 

" Im Auslegen seid frisch und munter ! 
Legt ihr's nicht aus, so legt was unter. " 

It would almost seem that Mr. Davidson had done his work as guide too 
thoroughly. He overloads his interpretations with meanings, he scents 
symbolism everywhere, and constructs a philosophy of Faust which, though 
interesting and instructive in itself, can hardly be proved to have been in 
the poet's mind. It is perhaps for this reason that he comes to look upon 
Faust, "taken as a whole, and regarded as the working out of a great 
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moral problem, as a distinct failure," "its conclusion as utterly lame, and 
in no sense the logical or even aesthetic outcome of the action of the play. ' ' 
In spite of all this, however, Mr. Davidson's book is a suggestive study 
of the German divina commedia, as it has been called, and gives us glimpses 
into a vigorous and idealistic personality. It holds the reader's interest 
from beginning to end, and arouses in him a keen desire to take up his 
Faust again, which is, after all, the most important function of a book of 
this kind. 

Frank Thilly. 
Cornell University. 

Der Gottesbegriff bei Leibniz. Von Albert Gorland (in Philosophische 
Arbeiten, herausg. von H. Cohen und P. Natorp). A. Topelmann, 
Giessen, 1907. — pp. 103-240. 

The general topics discussed by the author are indicated by the following 
titles of the five chapters: "God and Science," "God and Morality," 
' ' Possibility and Actuality, " " The Empirical Character of the World and 
the Messianic Idea, ' ' and ' ' The Proof of God. " In the first is an exposition 
of Leibniz's doctrine that the ' eternal truths ' are truths independently of 
the divine will, a doctrine which insures the independent validity of math- 
ematics and legitimizes mechanical explanation in physics, and which im- 
plies that the difference between God and man is merely a difference in 
degree of perfection. The second sets forth Leibniz's conclusion that the 
knowledge of the Good possesses a similar independence, that morality has 
its immutable eternal truths as well as mathematics. Then follows, in the 
third chapter, a discussion of the connection between these eternal truths 
and concrete matters of fact. Considered abstractly, all physical necessity 
involves a hypothetical or contingent element. Its necessity finally bases 
itself upon a moral necessity, viz., the necessity which determines deity to 
select for realization the best of all possible worlds. This moral or voli- 
tional necessity is fundamentally different from physical necessity. But 
because the former is basal to the latter, we find, as is elaborated in the 
fourth chapter, that even in nature there is an adaptation to moral ends. 
Moral considerations may, however, require the postponement of punish- 
ments and rewards in the process of mechanical events. The atonement 
of an act is not necessarily an immediate consequent of the act itself ; we 
can only affirm that it is bound up with the cosmic process in its entirety. 
And, in view of this, the ' best of all possible worlds ' is construed to refer, 
not to a present or future condition of the universe, but to its organization, 
the kingdom of God being exhibited in the structure or ' spirit ' of the present 
world. The proof of God's existence, discussed in the fifth chapter, has 
an a priori and an a posteriori character. The former is treated haltingly 
by Leibniz and in later years is declared insufficient ; the latter bases itself 
upon the hypothesis of a preestablished harmony. This hypothesis, how- 
ever, is on occasion felt to require a line of proof which takes as its start- 



